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[A Minute adopted bt the Boston Society of the Archaeological 
Institute, November, 1904] 

The loss to the Boston Society of the Archaeological Institute of 
America by the death of its President, Mrs. Henry Whitman, is not to 
be measured by any common standard. It is much more than the mere 
loss of the presiding officer — it is the loss of one whose character, genius, 
and social position gave to her office a peculiar distinction, whose clear, 
intelligent, and excellent judgment guided the councils of the Society 
with wisdom, and whose example was a constant inspiration to its indi- 
vidual members. 

Mrs. Whitman had been a member of the Institute from its foundation 
in 1879, a member of its Council since 1894, and President of the Boston 
Society since 1897. During the years of her presidency, the Society 
increased alike in strength and in activity. 

Her interest in the work of the Institute was not that of a professed 
student of archaeology, but sprang from her sense of its value as an ele- 
ment in the higher intellectual pursuits in the community, and of its close 
relation to the art of the ancient world. Her life was largely devoted to 
the study and practice of the fine arts, and there was no undertaking by 
which their beneficent influence could be promoted and in which she 
could be of service that did not receive from her the most efficient and 
intelligent aid. In every undertaking in which she took part, her part 
was of first importance. 

The Society feels that in its own loss it is but a sharer in the great 
general loss to the community by the death of one who so used rare 
powers of mind and heart that her memory will be long cherished with 
admiration and affection by a wide circle of friends, and held in honor by 
the public at large. 



